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FROM THE PERSIAN. 

[The graceful Oriental practice of writing verses 
en all occasions is not neglected by the Shah of 
Persta. The following translation of some lines 
scribbled on the back of a Hippodrome programme 
do but scant justice to the delicacy and beauty of 
the original. They are a record of the strongest 
impression made on the SHax during his receat 
visit to London.] 

ENLIGHTENED Europeans say 

Demand alone creates supply ; 
So that a keen observer may 

At any time espy 
The things for which the public calls 
On London’s many-postered walls. 


To bring the Londoner supplies 
Men ravage earth and sky and sea ; 
But, though it may inspire surprise, 
The fact appears to be 
That far above all else he sets 
Extracts of meat and cigarettes. 


Are they on British models planned, 
These bloodless ones, who reckon good 
The sickliest sort of smoking, and 
The feeblest form of food ? 
Their ancestors were ever ripe 
For steak and pudding and a pipe. 


A dismal prospect! Yet it’s crossed 
By one refulgent ray of hope ; 
No people can be wholly lost 
That thinks so much of soap! 
They must be washing off the grime 
Of London nearly all the time. 


o & 
O my Beloved! Envy not 
The English, for their joys are dust. 
Content thee with a simpler lot, 
And things that one can trust. 
Old Omar never sighed for these 
And suchlike sorry luxuries. 


For lack of soap we ‘ll not repine 
While, underneath a shady tree, 
I can collect a jug of Wine, 
A loaf of Bread, and Thee! 
As for the book of Verses, I 
Myself will yield a full supply. 





OUR YOUNG BARBARIANS. 


Cuére MEre,—Nous sommes ayant un 
haut vieux temps, vous pariez. La 
France est une campagne _ terrible- 
ment rhum, mais pas demi-poudreux 
sur le trou. Nous avons eu un 
croisant déchirant, sauf que Dick, qui 


est un choquant méchant matelot, 
regardait trés vert. Quand je le 
serrais hermétiquement, il confes- 


sait qu'il sentait comme s'il avait 
bridé la bride avec M. 15 Draste a 
lAquarium. Quand Dieppe soulevait 
en vue, et il venait au palier, nous 
étions chacun dans une dépéche si 
fleurissante que nous venions en dedans 
d’un as d’envoyant chacun |’autre dans 
le tiroir de M. Daviw Jones. Cependant, 
nous échappions par la peau de nos 
dents,—mais, sur mon mot, c’était un 
cri percant jovialement étroit. 
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RESOURCEFUL. 
Keeper of Public Gardens (to little girls, whose dog has been roaming over the flower-beds). 


‘* Now THEN, YOUNG LADIES, DON’T YOU KNOW THE REGILATIONS ? 


"ERE UNLESS THEY ’RE LED.” 
‘OH, BOVVER ! 


No Does ALLOWED IN 


Herz, Fino! Goop poG! CaTCH HOLD AND LEAD YOURSELF ABOUT!” 








Nous arréterons la nuit ici, parce que 
M. Smita souhaite de payer un appel 
sur un ami; mais, comme il ne peut 
pas se rappeler dans quelle rue celui-ci 
se pend en dehors, ni dans quel quartier 
sont ses mines d’or, il n’a pas vraiment 
le hasard d’un chien de le trouver. 

SmirH est une espéce trés décente, 
le prenant tout autour, mais, si je 
n’avais pas le jeune Dick, je le trouve- 
rais un sanglier affreux. S’il n’est pas 
dans l’amour, il est 4 la porte prochaine. 
Il y avait sur le bateau une fille avec 
des liévres rouges, et il la mélangeait 
toute la voie dans une maniére tuante. 
Une chose exposera qu'il faut étre noix 
mortes sur elle. 

Toutes les chaises de pont étant 
pleines, il se plantait sur les planches 
nues 4 ses pieds, disant qu'il préférait 
cette siége 4 aucun fauteuil. Bien et 
bon. A table d’héte ce soir dans 
Phétel, Dick 6tait doucement la chaise 





derriére Situ, le causant a s’asseoir un 
peu brusquement sur le plancher, parce 
qu'il savait combien il le préférait. 
Mais Smirn entrait dans une amorce 
réguliére, et disait que Dick avait une 
joue confondue. C'est vrai, la joue de 
Dick est illimitée; mais, jamais le 
moins, ce temps-la il a eu SmitH sur le 
pain roti. Je ne veux additionner que, 
quand M. Sir prenait sa permission 
de Mile. Carrorres, quelqu’un pouvait 
voir avec un demi-cil qu’il se sentait- 
coupé en haut. Et il a eu un paroxysme 
des bleus jamais depuis. 

J’attends que vous aviez mieux me 
laisser avoir une autre chique ou deux 
par et par, mais pour le cadeau nous 
avons assez a aller sur avec. Maintenant 
il faut que je me sécherai en haut. Si 
long, chére mére ! 

Mon amour a tous les chevreaux. 

Votre toujours, 
REcIE. 





YOL. CXXIII, 
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CARTHAGO NOVISSIMA. 
[The new naval base for M. Peiietan's “ Holy War."’] 


Near Tunis (Northern Africa) there lies 
In an extremely pleasant situation 
That city’s port. whose ultimate demise 
Cato proposed with damnéd iteration ; 
Upon the site where Marius sat in pain- 
Rebuilt by Rome and re-erased by Arabs 
Silence and stark oblivion share their reign 
With dusky bats and desultory scarabs. 


This résumé of Carthaginian lore 
Is not advanced without sufficient reason ; 

Strange prodigies have struck the neighbouring shore, 
Right in the centre of the silly season. 

A sort of whale has just convulsed the scene 
(Though ‘Punic faith’? should still perhaps | 

doubted) ; 

Tt was the Minister of French Marine, 

And this was, roughly, how the monster spouted :— 


= 


“Tunis! Refulgent replica of France, 
That mother famed for her exotic daughters ! 
Well may vou eye with proud and envied glance 
Your graces reproduced in Gallic waters ! 
‘Gallic,’ I say, for here we have a lake 
Locked and patrolled by our defiant cruisers, 
Where you enjoy, with power to bind or break, 
Me and my mates as your offensive bruisers. 


‘‘ Here I foresee another Carthage rise, 

Like that persistent fowl, the fabled Phoenix, 
A ‘sanatorium ’ of war-supplies 

Run on the lines of modern hygiénics ; 
French, by the memory of that amorous pyre 

Which she, the late lamented Dino, died on, 
It shall transcend the purple fame of Tyre 

And have, [ hope, an extra touch of Sidon. 


“ Using this base, from which to work the foam 
And flaunt our flag in every creek and cranny, 
We will, if necessary, humble Rome, 
Repeating history with a naval Canne ; 
While, as for Albion—through this Midland Sea, 
Imperviously corked like bottled soda, 
We ‘ll bar her passage ; this, I think, should be 
A fitting way of wiping out Fashoda! 


“Now that a smart campaign, superbly planned, 
Has proved our strength against Religious Orders, 
The hour is ripe for us to put in hand 
Another Holy War, beyond our borders ; 
Where France, the fount of sweetness and of light, 
A female Jove triumphant over Saturn, 
Shall dissipate the brutal powers of night, 
Largely constructed on the German pattern. 


“The simplest words, if one but twist their sense, 
Tend to disturb the European status ; 

Yet I have contemplated no offence 
During my fit of maritime afflatus ; 

There's Italy, an independent race 
That has for me a singular attraction-— 

I could not bear to think that she should trace 
In my remarks one whiff of warlike action. 


“Republican by choice, and deeply read 

In doctrines based upon the Reign of Terror, 
My patriot’s heart may possibly have led 

My Ministerial judgment into error : 


| I must consider well what I’m about 
| Lest I should rudely shock ce eher DeLcassé, 
| And he should freeze me, ere my time is out, 


Into the semblance of a marin glacé.”’ O. 8. 








OUR BOOKING OFFICE. 

My Baronite is not surprised to find The Influence of 
Mars (Graxt Ricnarps) in its second edition. It is likely to 
go much further. In planning her work Mrs. AnstruTHEr 
has been inspired by a happy thought. Whilst other pens 
have dealt with the Transvaal War amid the clash of arms 
and the varying courses of the Titanic struggle, she has 
made a study of its influence in home circles. Her range 
is a wide one, embracing all classes of domesticity, from the 
drawing-room to the kitchen. She is at home with the 
denizens of either sphere. Martha, the little maid, seated 
on the edge of the kitchen table twisting the corner of her 


country squire with the town house who volunteers for 
service in the Yeomanry and is rejected on account of fell 


disease, warranted to carry him off in six months. Mrs. 
Awstrutuer tells her stories with a literary style the 
perfection of which is reminiscent of French art. An 


irritating trick of purposelessly introducing rows of asterisks 
‘at the end of innocent sentences cannot spoil the pleasure of 
ithe reading. But it is worth her forgetting. She has the 
| gift of conveying a life story in a couple of sentences : 

| Then Mrs. Gerry laughed This was one of the most annoying things 
}about her. She laughed always 
| husband saw no humour whatsvever.”? 
: : ‘ 
|Here is a dire tragedy of common life — the 





vivacious 
woman with a keen sense of humour, and the dull-brained 
}man who can see nothing to laugh at. 

| Dr. Brewer is dead, but his works do follow him in new 
jeditions of his invaluable Reader's Handbook. Messrs. 
| Cuatro axp Wixpvs have just issued one painstaking edition. 
| It is something less bulky than its predecessors, but nothing 
lof prime value has been omitted, whilst some new matter is 
added. It is one of the books of reference my Baronite 
| treasures on an accessible shelf. 


There is the proud but poverty-stricken Scottish chieftain, 
| whose castellated home has passed into the hands of the rich 
American. The rich American has a pretty daughter; the 
chieftain has a high-spirited, noble-minded son. The son 
| wants to marry the daughter, but she is rich and he is poor, 
iso he will have none of it. The obvious follows. The 
| millionaire smashes up; the chieftain’s son, whom he has 
| put in the way of some good things, has grown rich; he 
| buys back the castle of his fathers and lives happy evermore 
with the daughter of the temporarily impoverished million- 
aire. There are other details, including the faithful but 
gruff retainer who starves himself in order to help his old 
master. These things are useful in theirway. But my Baronite 
finds something more is necessary to make a good 'story. 
The Sheep Stealers (HEINEMANN) breaks fresh ground, and 
Viotet Jacop tills it with exceeding vigour and _ success. 
The scene is set in the Wve Valley in the earlier half of last 
century. It deals with the Rebecca riots, introducing the 
reader to quite a multitude of life and blood characters, 


way. .My Baronite is not quite sure whether the author be 
man or woman. When describing female apparel he thinks 
it must be a woman; when a horse is being dealt with he 
‘spies a man’s peard beneath the muffler.” However that 
be, the work is admirably done, adding fresh zest to the 
palled appetite of the way-worn novel reader. 

Tie Baron pe B.-W. 








apron, bereft of her Jim, fallen in battle, is as real as is the | 


So many things amused her in which her 


| In A Son of Gad (Hetcuysox) Mr. Srevarr, designing to | 
}compound a novel, brings to hand some familiar ingredients. | 


habited in their daily apparel, conversing in their ordinary | 
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£1R, THAT YOU AND I MIGHT SETTLE OUR LITTLE AFFAIR AT A RounpD TaBLt CONFERENCE?” 
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Tae Knight (tothe Dragon). ‘‘ON sECOND THOUGHTS, LON’T YOU THINK, 
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Lady (artistic), ‘‘ How I ENVY YOU LIVING HERE IN THE MIDDLE OF CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY 


M. F. H. *‘ Wert, I pon’T KNOW WHO YOUR FRIEND CONSTABLE IS, BUT I THINK HE’S PRETTY COOL SAYING THIS IS HIS 
COUNTRY. Way, I ’VE HUNTED IT FOR TWENTY YEARS, AND HOPE TO PUT IN TWENTY MORE!” 


\ ty 








“THOSE WICKED MUNICIPIA!” 
[Vide the Times on “ Municipal Socialism.”] 


Goop city-fathers of Torquay, 
What mean these curious habits ? 
A grave municipality 
Descend to trade in rabbits ! 
You owned the fields to keep them in ? 
But, all the same, it was a sin! 


And, doughty councillors of Leeds, 
Why add to local burdens, 

And spoil the trade, by your ill deeds, 
Of Mr. Ext Spurpens ? 

Why wage such war against a bus 

And plant electric trams on us ? 


Ah! see what havoc you have made! 
How quickly spread such vices ! 
The Wolverhampton “ fathers” trade 

In ice, and sell their ices ! 
And Cardiff docks the price of fish 
| Till ‘tis a quite plebeian dish ! 





Our “ municipia’’ far and wide 
‘“‘ Stampede towards Socialism,” 
A sin the Times thinks near allied 
: : 
lo Heresy or Schism ; 
You hardly realise, I know, 
lhe fearful lengths to which. you go ! 





For, when you all become intent 
On turning into traders, 
We recognise the instrument 
Of socialist invaders : 
Yes, though the ruse you hardly saw, 
You are the tools of Bernarp SHaw ! 





THE LATEST JOURNALISTIC 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
(As managed in France.) 


Two rival French newspapers, the 
Matin and the Journal, have recently 
distributed gifts to their readers. The 
Matin began it in July. Instead of 
spending fifty or a hundred thousand 
francs in advertising a new feuwilleton 
novel, it had the brilliant idea of giving 
away presents, ranging in value down- 
wards from a villa, completely furnished, 
worth 18,000 francs, to its ‘‘ Constant 
Readers.”’ At the beginning of this 
month it announced that it had spent 
140,000 francs, and the ‘‘ Surprises du 
Matin’”’ were still dangled before the 
eyes of an astonished world. The 
Journal has of course been obliged to 
follow suit. : 





Is it possible that this idea will cross 
the Channel? Shall we have the 
“Surprises of the ——’”’ followed by 
the ‘Presents of the ——”? Shall 
we see distributors eagerly pressing 
envelopes, containing orders for villas, 
and carriages, and jewels, and so forth, 
into the hands of tranquil citizens 
arriving by the morning trains, or of 
country people in market towns, or 
even of those in obscure villages? It 
would brighten the foggy days of 
autumn, and bring happiness to many 
a suburban home. At jenst it might. 

Judging by the lengthy articles in 
the Matin, the swiprises are not always 
appropriate. The rural postman, who 
walks all day, might get the grand piano, 
and the sedentary music-master might 
be staggered by the possession of a 
motor-car. A teetotaler would get the 
dozen of champagne, and an old lady 
receive the silver cigar-case. One would 
never know one’s luck. As for the 
semi-detached villa at Brixton, it would 
almost certainly go to a millionaire in 
Park Lane, who would not know what 
to do with it. However, he might give 
it to his chaplain or his librarian. 
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SHANDASAN. 


Sir,—In No. IT. of his interesting and amusing Memories 
of Older London, appearing in the Saturday Review, Sep- 
tember 13, Mr. Snanp says, ‘‘ In the old days the theatre was 
the cheapest of rational amusements,”’ and he goes on in the 
same article to inform us that “five shillings was the price 
of a stall.’ 
but in the days of the ‘ Older London 





This may have been the price in ‘‘the old days,”’ | 
and it is of these | 
he is professedly writing--there were no stalls, either at) 


a playgoer of Mr. Smanp’s experience the names of Madame 
Crests, Miss Wootcar, ‘“Teppy’’ Wricnt, Pact Beprorp, 
and the sepulchral O. Smitn as the villain Black Murtagh. 
After the theatre to Evans’s.°-To this place of nocturnal 
entertainment, long since swept out of existence by “‘ the 
Early Closing-Hours’”’ Act, I will not follow Mr. Smayp, but 
on the threshold, pausing to bid him a good appetite for 
supper, I venture to suggest to him that he is scarcely just 
to Pappy Green's exceptionally good choir of boys and men, 
and that the ancient *‘ ce von Jor.’ was, ** in consequence 


Drury Lane, Lyceum, Haymarket; Adelphi, at Punch’s Play-| of his long services, retained on the establishment,’’ not ‘* on 


theatre, excepting always Her Majesty’s during the Italian 
Opera Season. ' 

Well do I remember seeing, from my superior position in 
the dress circle, the Lyceum pit crammed up to the orchestra | 
in order to witness the performance of CHarces MaTHews in| 
Patter v. Clatter, and of Madame Vestris and Jvutia Sr. | 
Grorce in one of Piancué’s Christmas-tide extravaganzas. | 
Of the prices for admission I cannot speak from personal 
experience, as “‘in statu pupillari,” between twelve’ and 
fifteen, I was invariably “treated,” but having had occasion 
recently to consult some old ‘* bills of the play,” I think I 
am not very wide of the mark in saying that.the price of 
admission to the dress circle was four shillings ; five shillings 
might have been the price of a seat in the first two rows ; 
and there was “ half-price to all parts of the house”’ at nine 
o'clock. When subsequently a few rows of stalls were 
introduced between the orchestra and pit, the price of 
admission to these was five shillings a stall, and to this select 
part of the House there was no half-price. 

Mr. Swanp’s estimate of “little Ronsow”’ is & peu prés 
exact. Ronson never could have been a tragedian. His 
pathos was genuine; but his appreciation of tragedy was 
so intense that he would have been utterly overpowered by 
it and unable to act at all, had not his quick perception of 
the ridiculous come to his instant relief, and then he, who, 
a second before, had moved the house to tears or had 
frightened it by his desperate intensity, was now the cause 
of its * inextinguishable laughter.” He was the perfect 
embodiment of the very spirit of ‘ Extravaganza,’ which 
includes ‘* burlesque,” and has never had his equal. [ht 

Mr. Saanp’s memory plays him a trick when he mentions 
the clever actor, ‘‘ great for melodrama,’ as ‘* Dante 
Weaster.”’ ‘‘ Not Dante. at all,” as the unfortunate Mr. 
Winkle tried to explain to the irascible little Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh. Daxte. Wesster, candidate for the U.S. Presi- 
dency and subsequently Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, is the one referred to in Bon Gaultier’s Ballad of 
The Snapping Turtle, when 


sé 


** Winking first at Clay and WessTER”’ 
the Judge awards the champion, the American St. George, 


** The hundred dollars due you, 

All in Pennsylvanian bonds.” 
‘And this,” as the prologue says of Sir John Falstaff, “‘ is 
not he.’’ Of course Mr. SHanp meant ‘‘ Benjamin WEssTER,”’ 
popularly known as ‘ Ben Wenster,”’ and briefly as ‘‘ Ben.”’ 
And, & propos of ** Bey,’’ Mr. Suanp says of him that in his 
(Mr. SHanp’s) memory, Dante. Wepster was always asso- 
ciated with The Green Bushes. ‘* DanteL”’ may have been, 
but not ‘‘ Bey.”’ The Green Bushes (or, as they came to be 
known, on account of the many years the piece remained an 
‘* Adelphi favourite,’ ‘‘ The Evergreen Bushes’) was a melo- 
drama perennially popular at Ben Wesster’s theatre, it is true; 
but it was not one in which the Manager himself played, 
although he might have done so, on occasion, having been in 





his time a versatileactor. Surely The Green Bushes recalls to 


| house (subsequently the Strand Theatre, where I, being then | the strength of the establishment.’”’ Perhaps Mr. A. Innes 
a boy of about twelve, saw Compton as Perquillo), or at any | 


Suanp will hgve already detected and corrected his own 
‘slips’ in such weighty details of absorbing interest, ere 
this appears in print, writ by his very truly, 

TRISTRAM. 





A CASTLE-BUILDER. 
(To G. C. D.) 
AnD so in ancient Oxford an office holds you fast ; 
You ve done with Dean and Tutor, and life begins at last. 
Exams. are all behind you; you’ve doffed your cap and 
gown— 
But still you ’re wp at Oxford, though lately you went down. 


An architect! I bow, Sir, and, as I ply my pen, 

The future parts before me and shows another Wrey, 

A Wren who once at Oxford was honoured with a blue, 
Who rowed a race at Putney and much resembles you. 


Ah, well, we ‘Il leave the future; the present has its pains: 
My future Wren is busy with struts and joists and drains. 
With fancied aisles and arches he fills his eager head, 

Then leaves his dream-Cathedrals and sits and plans a shed. 


I linger far from Oxford, but I shall see again 

Some day that shining city with all her troop of men. 
Fate may be blind and stubborn: it cannot keep me far 
For ever from the Isis, for ever from the Cher. 


And if good luck shall guide me to meet and greet you there 

Ill draw you, ay, and build you a castle in the air, 

With towers and spires and ramparts and everything shown 
plain 

That makes a well-built castle as castles are in Spain. 


So plan with rule and measure, and sometimes write to me 

Who linger far from Oxford and look upon the sea, 

The wild sea that divides us, and cannot bless the chance 

That fixed you fast in Oxford and sent me off to France. 
R. C..L. 





A Bray-hard from Bengal. 


Ir would seem that the Jabbergee type embraces certain 
malign possibilities which Mr. Anstey’s charming wit has 
either overlooked or ignored. For a really wanton display 
of Oriental imagination in the handling of facts and figures 
Mr. Punch has seen few performances to match the protest 
of ‘A Calcutta Correspondent ” against the ‘* magnification ” 
of the Viczroy. Teeming with unconscious humour, it was 
published, and taken quite seriously, by the Daily News 
in a recent issue. 





An Unsatisfactory Conclusion. 


**Coron,”’ says the Daily Mail, dealing with Venezuelan 
affairs, ‘“‘is the terminus of the Panama Railway.” Mr. 
Punch does not want to appear punctilious, but he thinks it 
ought to end with a Full Stop. 

















| Homer. 
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MR. PUNCH’S SKETCHY 
INTERVIEWS. 
V.—Mr. Sternen Puuirs. 
IT rocxp Mr. Patruirs 


oe seme 8 oe ——- -—-- 
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“My favourite part was the Ghost in Hamlet.” 


reflecting its owner’s tastes at every 
turn. A portrait of Mr. Arraur Symons 
hangs over the mantelpiece, a pendant 
to The Stoning of Stephen, after Caro 
Doce. The poet as he welcomed me 
toyed with a paper-knife, the handle of 
which was carved into the resemblance of 
Mr. Sipvey Coviy, a very chaste article. 
Cigarettes and refreshments stood on a 
handsome Haymarquetrie table, a gift 
from Mr. TREE. 

‘You are tired ?”’ I said. 

“A little drowsy, that is all,’ Mr. 
Pures replied in his deep, resonant 
22-H.P. voice. ‘‘ You see I never sleep 
at night, but occasionally, like Homer 
here, | nod by day. By the way, it is 


odd that no one puts forth the Land of 


Nod as Homer’s birthplace.” 

I laughed. Mr. Puituips, 4s a wit, 
has yet to be recognised; but good 
things drop from him continually. 

‘Do you ever regret the stage?” I 
asked. ; 

“Never,” he said. ‘* But I was sue- 
cessful, successful. My favourite part 
was the Ghost in Hamlet. Ah, if all 
ghosts walked, to use a technicality of 


my former profession, as regularly as [| 


did!’ 

The topic was a painful one, and the 
poet’s fine eyes filled with tears of 
sympathy for less favoured Thespians. 
I hastened to change the subject. 

“How do you do your work?” I 


| long soliloquies get in. 





|shall take to cricket, 





asked. ‘* The readers of ‘ Mr. Punch’s 

Sketchy Interviews ’ are dying to know.”’ 
‘‘T compose best on the type-writer,”’ 

ihe said. ‘‘A Bar-Ydist, free-wheel. I| 


‘of the criticisms of my metre. It’s 


‘wonderful worker, good stepping stitiie: | 


| but when it takes the bit between its | 
'teeth, I’m done. That ’ s when those | 


) 


‘Don’t you get fearfully tired?” [| 
r emarked. 


‘Oh yes, but then I take plenty of | 


| exercise. I adore ping-pong. But cric ket | 
|is my true vocation. 


When 
come to the worst, by which I mean 
when every theatre has its Ben Hur, [| 
like C. B. Fry, | 


and describe matches from the pitch in | 


things | 


| blank verse.”’ 


Se et 


|) 











* I adore ping- 
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“And have you no other relaxation?” 
“Ah well, an occasional burglar is 
very refreshing. I get quite slim with 
them. But when they corner me, I 


nodding over| bought it cheap from the Orthopedic | reason with them: failing that, I rhyme.” 
His apartment is charming, | Hospital, which may account for some | 
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** An occasional burglar is very ~<a 
I get quite slim with them 


‘‘And what is your new play to be 
called, Mr. Putturrs?’’ I asked, as he 
held the door open and lifted one of his 
redundant feet in a valedictory spasm. 

** Molasses: or the New Beerbohm 
Treacle,’ he said. 








WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE. 


{An F.R.C.S, writes to the Times to complain of 
the scientific jargon adopted by lecturers at the 
British Association. He complains especially of 
this sentence:—‘‘In certain compound tunicates 
the atrial wall, in the egg development delimited 
by a pair of ectoblastic invaginations, in the bud 
development may be formed from the parental 
endodermic branchial sac. 


Whexr’er upon the atrial wall 
[ see a compound tunicate, 
I thank my stars that after all 
Mine is no ectoblastic pate. 
The dolt I am I’d rather stay 
Than join the British Asses’ bray. 
Hee haw! 
Hee haw! Hee haw! a pedant pack, 
1d give them all the branchial sac. 





Aw Ostend telegram reports that the 
Swedish smack Receiver has saved part 
of the crew of the barque Salmo, which 
was abandoned in a sinking condition. 
Mr. Punch cannot help hoping that the 
‘“smack receiver’? in this case was 
another Grace Daruixe, and that the 
said smack was as hearty as it was 
well-deserved. He of course interprets 
the word in its more gallant sense. 














| 


| and pelting rain against her, 
| arrived at Dover almost to the 
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AN OUT-AND-OUTING. 
(A sketchy notion for a light-hearted tourist.) 


Arter a perfectly delightful trip to Bruges and Blanken- 
berghe, we returned, vid. Ostend, in the Princesse Clémentine, 
under the command of an alert and courteous captain, to 
whose kind forethoughtfulness it was due that the *‘ spindle 
side’’ of our talented travelling company escaped the dis- 
heartening inconveniences of what is generally considered 
rather ‘‘nasty weather.’’ Punctuality is the courtesy of 
Royalty, and the Princesse Clé- 
mentine,even with wind, tide, 


The official pitied him; ‘‘ Milor should have arranged his 
journey otherwise. Perhaps on his way back——”’ 

‘* But,”’ persisted the noble applicant, ‘I am not return- 
ing. 

The official could only shrug his shoulders sympatheti- 
cally. That milor was not returning was indeed sad. 

So, as a last move, to overcome the worthy doorkeeper's 
stern sense of duty, the English milor says in his most 
superior manner, ‘‘ My good man, I am a personal friend of 
King Leopotp. If his Majesty were here——”’ 

‘““Ah! pardon, Milor! ¢a ne fait rien,” the official inter- 
rupted, with strict politeness. 
" Nétant pas membre du 
Cercle, & vous comme & tout 





minute expected. 
There is a tremblement at 


| Ostend in consequence of the 7 eS 
banishment of all gambling -// 
from the Kursaal after this €// 
season. Up till now “the <3 
play ’s the thing’’ was the Cif 


| guarantee from his banker, 


| 


| 
| 


motto for the Kursaal; but 
henceforth ‘“‘ the conscience of 
the Kixa”’ will not permit 
his liege subjects to encourage 
the gambling proclivities of 
their visitors. To what pur- 
pose are “the tables’’ to be 
turned? Well, virtue is its 
own reward, and Ostend, re- 
lying on natural resources, 
can afford to dispense with 
these superfluous attractions. 
But ‘twas honest gambling, 








and these tables are not sup- 
ported by “‘legs.”’ Nay, so 
mighty particular are the 
authorities that rule the Cercle 
within the Kursaal that the 
biggest ‘‘ pot,” as 1 am in- 
formed, can no more be 
granted the entrée without a 


coupled with a personal intro- 
duction from some member 
of the Cercle, than can any 








le monde lV’ entrée est interdite, 
bien que vous étiez l’ami du 
Roi de carreau lui-méme !” 
Whereupon he drew Milor’s 
attention to the réglement, 
thus worded: ‘‘ Pour étre 
regu parmi les membres, il 
suffit d’adresser deux jours a 
Vavance au secrétaire,”’ etc., 
i etc., and milor had to retire, 
disappointed perhaps, but 
lost in generous admiration 
of the custodian who was like 
poor Tom Bowling in the 
ballad, inasmuch as “ faith- 
ful below he did his duty.”’ 
It is to be wished that 
Belgium would come into line 
with all other nations in the 
matter of time. Of Belgium 
it may truly be said that 
‘her hours are numbered ’’— 
differently, that is, to those in 
France, England, Germany, 
\ and Italy. Forgetting this 
Belgian peculiarity in reckon- 
\ ing, our plan was to leave 
Ostend early, say, ‘10h. 10m,” 
arrive at Bruges in about 
twenty-five minutes, spend the 
day among the interesting art 
collections (including l’ Expo- 
sition des Primitifs Fla- 








premier venu, not being a 
member of (say for example) 
the Atheneum Club, walk 
into its hall, hang up his straw 
hat on a vacant peg, and 
summon the eminently re- 


COME AN’ ’AVE A LOOK ’ERE, 
IS SIMPLY GRAND!” 


| spectable butler to receive his order for a nice little recherché 


| satisfactorily complied 


i; k 


bachelor dinner. 

Due formalities, occupying quite three days, having been 
with, the aspirant for ‘ honours 
easy ’’ may then be admitted to all the privileges of the 
‘inner circle,’ including those of losing more than he can 
afford, and paying such amount in cash down on the nail. 
Q 
sentatives, acting as doorkeepers, that, on one occasion, 
when a distinguished English nobleman, who happened 
to be staying “‘for one night only ’’ at Ostend, presented 
his card at the entrance of the Club and requested admis- 


| sion, the janitor in uniform replied that ‘the usual 


formalities were essential, and could in no case be dispensed 
with. 


‘* But,” explained the aristocrat, ‘‘I am here for only one 


night.”’ 


(Sketched on the pier just after the arrival of the boat.) 


*"Arry (viewing stormy sea in a mutoscope). ‘‘My¥ EYE, MaBIA, 


o strict are the controlling authorities and their repre-| 


mands), with an interval for 
lunch at the Hétel du Com- 
merce (good and reasonable), 
and to return about four 
o'clock. But on the card of 
trains there is no such hour, 
in the afternoon, as four o'clock! Four in the morning 
|is sufficient for them: they won’t allow four o'clock to 
reappear in the afternoon. But instead there is, on the 
train-list, 13°55 o’clock, 14°32 o’clock, 16°24 o’clock and so 
on up to 22°45 o'clock. In Belgium “five o’clock tea”’ 
would be ‘‘ seventeen o’clock tea!!’’ As a heroine in one of 
Insen’s plays is always exclaiming, ‘‘ Fancy that!" 

However, one gets accustomed to everything, and so our 
| plan was settled to return by the 16°24 o’clock train ; which 
we did, after passing a delightful day among the old armour, 
the ancient relics, the various curios, and the ‘‘ Primitifs 
| Flamands”’ here collected. Of these many were very old 
friends, only in new places. 

So back to Ostend to dine, to ‘‘ face the music,”’ always 
| first class in choice and execution, in the Kursaal, and the 
next day to visit Blankenberghe, going there by one of the 
early town trains (‘‘ chemins de fer vicinaux’’), then, after 


THE MOTION OF THE WAIVES 
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the pleasantest time possible at Blank- 
enberghe (which, as everyone knows, 
or ought to, is an ideal here wee 
and marvellously safe for children, 
there being no horses, cabs, carriages, 
or motors, between the houses and the 
plage), returning by the 16°45 train, 
passing en route the pretty little sea- 
side resort called ‘‘ Le Coq.” 

Such, in brief, was the four days’ 
pleasant holiday, which, if lightly trip- 
ping sufficeth, is one this present tripper 
can confidently recommend. 





CHARIVARIA. 


‘Tne power of the motor-car as a 
death-dealing instrument is at last to 
be officially recognised. A permanent 
corps of Automobile Volunteers is to be 
formed. i 

It is announced that shooting is to 
be taught at Sandhurst. Firing in the 
actual building will be still discour- 
aged. an 

A grant is to be made to loyalists in 
South Africa who have suffered loss 
through the War. In certain quarters 
it is felt this is a mistake, as it 1s calcu- 
lated to irritate those colonists who 
rebelled. 


Mr. Rerrz has made a new Peace pro- 
posal. “If they give us back our 
country, I will be friendly with Eng- 
land,”’ he has declared. The Govern- 
ment is said to be considering the 
offer. If it be not accepted, Mr. Rerrz 
intends to expose us in every town in 
Europe, and to destroy the good 
opinion of England that is always 
prevalent on the Continent. 

In view of his indiscreet after-dinner 
speeches, M. Camitte Petteran has been 
reminded that a Naval Minister had 
better stick to water. It is rumoured 
that he will publish an account of his 
African trip under the title of The 
Camille’s Hump: or, The Pelletan in 
the Wilderness. —__ 


The first year of the first arbitration 
before the Hague Peace tribunal has 
begun. a 

Wake up, England! One of our 
newspapers, which prides itself on being 
up to date, has only just published an 
account of NAPoLEON’s imprisonment at 
St. Helena. dy. 

Tn Mr. Hatt Care’s forthcoming dra- 
matic version of The Eternal City the 
appeal, it is announced, will be through 
the strength of the drama to the imagi- 





nation, and not through the splendour 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Tae Mae 
1962 


Irate Individual. ‘* CONFOUND IT, WAITER, 
ONLY WANTED ONE EGG? WHY THE DICKENS 

Waiter (rather hurt). ‘*I THOUGHT, AS YoU 
ONE OF ’EM MIGHT BE BAD!” 





pIpn'T I TELL you I WAS IN A HURRY, AND 
DID YOU BRING ME TWO?” 


WAS IN A HURRY, Sir, I’p BRING TWO, ’cos 








of the costumes and scenery. These last | 
will, however, will be kept in reserve 
for gn emergency. 

Another attempt toswim the Channel 
has failed. The steamship companies | 
do not try to conceal their satisfaction 
|at the failure of all endeavours to find 
a cheaper way to France. 

When charged with stealing cheap 
cigarettes at Yarmouth, a boy admitted 
that he had smoked the stolen articles 
at the rate of fifty a day. The magis- 
trate considered he had been sufficiently 
punished. Pata 

Nine additional Destroyers have 
been ordered for our Navy. There are 
some who consider this is not sufficient, 





but, as a matter of fact (as a French 
expert points out), this is really equiva- 
lent to eighteen, as each may be ex- 
pected to break in two. 





Revter’s correspondent at the German 
manceuvres has stated that at the end 
of a cavalry charge of thirty-two miles 
‘‘not a single horse was blown out.” 
Naturally. They were not at all tyred. 








A SHORT STORY. 


In the merry month of May, 
Fast together linked were they— 
HyMen played a lively tune. 
But how brief is love’s young day ! 
Bound together in the May, 
They were parted by the JEune. 
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YEOMANRY MANCEUVRES. 


Corporal (to town recruit, on stable guard for the first time), ‘‘ Now, You ‘VE GOT TO PATROL THESE ERE LINES, AN’ ’AMMEL IN ANY 
PEGS THAT GET LOOSE, AN’ GENERALLY LOOK AFIER THE ’ORSES.” 


WORK FOR A LONDON 
EISTEDDFOD. 

[ According to tradition, Queen EL1zanernH gave | 
instructions that the Eisteddfod authorities on | 
music should be given power to subject every 
itinerant minstrel to a sort of musical examination. 
If he was found to fa)l short of the due standard 
his diploma should be tak2n away, and he should 
be commanded to take to some respectable trade. ] 

We have been favoured with the 
following examination paper, which is 
obligatory for all street ‘‘ musicians ”’ :— 

L. Explain the different kinds of time, 
specifying, without any prevarication, 
how much you have *‘ done”’ at various 
periods of your career; and show what 
course you follow (i) when a policeman 
is off his beat; (ii) when he is using 
his baton too freely. 

2. Do you know the meaning of the 
following musical directions :— basta ! 
va ! fermate! hinweg! move on! 
and if so, why do you invariably dis- 
regard them ? 

3. Have you ever heard of Jony Leecu ? 
What was his special aversion, and why 
was he justified in the same ? 

4. Quote the rest of the poem begin- 


via : 





ning :— 


Recruit (whose l:aowledge ef horses is of the slightest), ‘‘ AND WHAT TIME AM I TO WAKE THE 'ORSES IN THE MORNIN’ ?” 








** Grinder who s renely grindest 

At my door the Hundredth Psalm, 
Ti'l thou ultimately findest 

Pence in thine unwashen palm!” 


Caleulate the average value (to the 
nearest hour) of ‘‘ ultimately.” 

5. What the difference (if any) 
between yourself and your monkey, as 
a judge of music? If you are a German 
band, omit this question, as it might 
be insulting to the monkey. 

6. State your preferences in * the 
matter of “ pitch,’’ comparing respec- 
tively those (i.) at a public-house corner, 
(ii.) outside a boarding-house full of 
benevolent and elderly ladies, and (iii.) 
close to a literary man’s front door. 
Indicate at which of these you may 
expect ‘arf-a-pint, coin of the realm, or 
a pitched battle. 


1S 


7. Give any autobiographical details 
that may with safety be published (in 
view of the police and extradition laws). 
Mention the cause of your uninvited 
appearance in the metropolis, whether, 
for instance, it be due to laziness, ex- 
pulsion from a music-loving cOuntry, or 
a desire to escape conscription. 





8. Can you give any satisfactory 
reason for your continued existence ? 


N.B. It is not expected that any can- 
didates will pass this paper. (To do this, 
it will be necessary to get above full 
marks.) All who fail will be requested 
to devote themselves at once to the 
occupation of asphalt-laying, or else to 
return to their native country as rogues 
and vagabonds. Any individual de- 
tected with more than a hundred per 
cent. of the marks will be prosecuted 
for endeavouring to obtain money, 
diplomas and recognition under false 
pretences. 








A Good Resolution. 


Tue following notice has been for- 
warded to Mr. Punch by a Parent :—‘ I 
am desired by the Governors of Sed- 
bergh School to communicate to you 
the following resolution passed by 
them: That in the September term of 
1902, and in all subsequent terms, a 
charge of £1 10s. per term be made 
for the washing of each boy.” 
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RECORD “PERFORMANCES. 


“LUCKY GIRL! SHE’S GOT HER ‘TERRIBLE’ 
TO BE HOPELESSLY AT SEA.” 


Nas 





AGAIN. MY ‘ENFANT 


[The * blazing indiscretion’? of the French Minister of Marine has lately been the subject of general [.uropean comment. ]} 
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GEORGE. 
EXTRACT FROM THE TRAVEL DIARY OF 
Tony, M.P. 

Windermere, Monday.—Georce is the 
crew of our sloop. When I say our 
sloop, of course I mean the sloop is the 
skipper’s. A many-sided man the 
skipper. Runs a cotton mill, a manu- 
factory in Lancastria, a colliery some- 
where else, and eke a copper mine in 
Wales. Incidentally, he plays the oboe. 

These merely episodes in a day’s 
work. The skipper really is a born 
mechanician, a sort of English Epison. 
Has invented delicate instrument which, 
fixed up in a Town Hall, controls the 
hour of every clock in the borough. 
Makes each show a different time. The 
Memper ror Sark, who has gone into 
the matter, says I have no idea how 
much this apparently simple device 
adds to the interest of local life. An 
even more important invention of the 
skipper’s enables him to steer a ship 
from land. Whether it is not more con- 
venient to follow the ordinary procedure 
and steer it from the ship itself is a 
matter of opinion. Quite uncanny to 
see the skipper comfortably seated in 
his billiard room, apparently reading 
the newspaper, actually steering a 
launch steaming between Lowater and 
Lakeside. 

After all, the skipper happiest when 
steering his own sloop. She is a gem: 
sister ship (little sister, of course) to 
Shamrock II. Being a man of affairs, 
accustomed to look ahead, the skipper 
never comes aboard without lugging a 
pair of sea-boots, an oil-skin of bright 
yellow, and a sou’-wester. 

**-You never know what may happen,” 
he says, casting a shrewd weatber-eye 
across the fleckless surface of the Lake 
and round the everlasting hills, on 
which the glory of September sunlight 
falls. 

What really did happen during the 
first three days of our cruising was a 
little monotonous. The faintest breath 
of wind on the broad sails of the Anita 
sends the sloop through the water, with 
a pleasant gurgling sound at the bows. 
On our first cruise we were bound for 
Ferry Inn. which, in Lake society, plays 
the part of the Terrace of the House of 
Commons for London folk. To take 
tea on the lawn at Ferry Inn, built on 
a tiny promontory commanding full 
view of Windermere, is its custom 
of an afternoon. After two hours 
spent in whistling for a wind we 
were still some three miles distant from 
the Ferry. At this rate tea was hope- 
less. But there was promise of arriving 
in time for breakfast. Here’s where 
the foresight of the skipper, indicated 
by sea-boots and sou’-wester, triumphed. 


In his fleet is included a spacious steam 
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OF FLESH. 


Financier (tenant a, our forest, after a week's unsuccessful stalking). ‘‘ Now, LOOK HERE, MY 


MAN. I BOUGHT AND PAID FOR TEN STAGS, 
TO TRAP THEM ! 


IF THE BRUTES CAN’T BE SHOT, YOU’LL HAVE 
I’VE PROMISED THE VENISON, AND I MEAN TO HAVE IT!” 








launch. Captain sent out with sealed 
orders, which brought him alongside at 
critical moment, took us in tow, and, 
as Lloyd’s report testifies, the Anita | 
was signalled off the Ferry in time for 
5 o’clock tea. 

Returning to head of Lake circum- 
stances slightly varied. This time the 
Anita, after drifting a mile on the way 
homeward, lay a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean. After brief waiting we 
were transhipped into the launch, and 
so home to dinner. 

Worst of all happened next day. 
Being Sunday, steam launch not out. 


|Then the wind dropped, 





In the evening, enticing breeze ruffling | 
bosom of Lake, we went fout for sail. 


Anita, dancing before the unwonted 
wind, went gaily off for full four miles. 
leaving us 
helpless, becalmed, alone on the tas. 
Just gone half past six, and dinner at 
eight. The skipper, rigid at the helm, 
made the most of every puff of wind. 
In an hour done a mile. The puffs 
became more infrequent. Every pros- 
pect of spending night on the Lake, 
with no grub but the skipper’s sea- 
boots. Tried to make light of it. The 
joke of the sort that, after long acquaint- 
ance, seems to pall. 
Gloom and despair settling down on 
company and crew, when a boat shot 
out from the land, Proved to be the 














| 


| sloop's moorings at 
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aaa age | 
good Samaritan, who had observed our 


plicht. Having in these latter days 
built his soul a lordly mansion house 
on Windermere, possessed himself of a 
boat and added to his establishment a 

n (a bright, shapely, Eton boy), he 
put off to our rescue. Boarded his boat 
ind rowed ourselves home, leaving 
Grorce to make his way back to the 
Bowness if and 


| when the wind willed. 


|} stories 


One other day, our last on the Lake, 
all the world was changed. There was 
a wind coming out of the South that 
made the Lake foam at the mouth, and 
a day later filled the newspapers with 
of wreck strewing the coast, 
from Cape Clear to Dover. Before it 
the sloop, eager for the strife, beat all 


the way down to Lakeside, coming 
back before the wind in a fashion that 
laughed at steam launches. 

Not much yet about Georce. He ‘Il 
be continued (and concluded) in our 
next. 





CEDANT ARMA TOGA!! 

[It is understood that Dr. Leyps has taken up 
an irreconcilable attitude wih regard to the 
surrender of the Boer Generals, and looks upon the 
peace merely as in the nature of an armistice.] 
Let others leave the tented field, 

Lay down the sword and tamely yield ; 
Let recreant burghers bow the knee 


| And own an alien sovereignty, 


Leyps shall be to his ancient foes 


Unconquerably bellicose ! 


His is the heart that nought can tame, 
His are the deeds that all acclaim; 
Borns, De Wet, and De La Rey 

And General Croxse, who are they ? 
Their deeds are dim, their glory fades 
Beside the | yud repute of LEYDs. 


The Hague has seen his prowess shown 


| And Europe heard his trumpet blown ; 


| 
| 


| 


| 


His knightly figure, all confess, 

Did great achievements in the Press, 
And—from his Belgian retreat 

This great man never owned defeat ! 


Choosing a comfortable spot 

W here bayonet and shell were not, 
He plied a very valiant pen, 
Bidding the fighters come again. 

And no one ever heard him whine 
When bullets thinned the fighting line. 


While others bore the battle’s brunt 

He showed a calm unruffled front. 

The wounded Dopper on the veld 

His steadfast spirit could not melt ; 
Still from the land where he had gone 
He stoutly eried, “Fight on! Fight 


on! 


When others, clad in war's array, 
Though beaten, still renewed the fray, 
He urged them on into the breach, 
Himself securely out of reach, 

And when they finally gave in, 

He still was sure that they would win. 


| 
} 
| 


HAPPENED! My NEW FELLOW HAS FOLDED 
| ALL MY TWOUSERS WITH THE CWEASE DOWN | 
| THE SIDE, DON’TCHERKNOW !” 





A MODERN TRAGEDY. 


‘“WHaT’s wone? A DOOSE OF A THING'S 








Thus unperturbed and unsubdued 

He kept his dauntless attitude, 
Nothing could bend his stubborn will, 
And quite unbent he keeps it still ; 
Botna and Co. may sheathe their blades, 
But never, never Dr. Leyps ! 


In Europe, lapped in utter peace, 

And amply guarded by police, 

Where never bullet whistles near 

To shake a brave man’s heart with fear, 
He nails his colours to the mast, 


| And breathes defiance to the last ! 


And I imagine no one knows 

The end of this preposterous pose ; 
Year after year will pass from sight, 
But Lryps will not give up the fight, 
Still consecrating every day 

To this imaginary fray, 

Until in the last ditch he lies 
And—metaphorically—dies. 


FINIS. 


[In the North American Review a discussion has | 
| been raging among eminent writers in regard to | 
| the statement of M. JuLes Verne that the day of 


the novel is over.] 


| 


Jctes Verne declares the novel's dead, 


Why, then, we hope, when all is said, 
That it will have ‘a happy ending. 


” 


| THE CURSE OF FICTION. 


| 
Is Writtnc For Money a Nationat Evin? 

THERE are no signs of diminution in 
the controversy aroused by the famous 
‘International footballer, Mr. G. O. 
SuitH, who, in a recent letter to the 
Daily Mailyfist, denounces the writing 
of novels for money as a national evil. 
A few of the communications on both 
sides of the question are given below : 

Wastep Satcrpay AFTERNOONS, 

It is not so much that novelists are 
paid for their deleterious work as that 
‘thousands of English men and women, 
boys and girls, spend their Saturday 
afternoons in reading these poisonous 
productions instead of recruiting their 
health in the open air. That is the real 
objection. Only the other day I came 
across a strong lad poring over Captains 
Courageous when a might have been 





playing Association with the other boys 


of his age and learning to be a man. 
; Goat Post. 
No Great Men write Novets. 

T am delighted to see you have fear- 
jlessly tackled this great evil. Agility 
and mobility are the prime factors in 
national efficiency, and the writing and 
reading of novels involves a sedentary 
existence, conduces to dyspepsia, and 
impairs the eyesight. I can state on 


Kitcnexer, Lord Cuarces Beresrorp, nor 
President Roosevett has 
a novel. ArNoLp WHITE. 
Tue Testimony or A CHAMPION. 
As a boy I was very partial to 
|novelettes, but my game improved 50 
| per cent. after [ gave them up. I now 


ithe best of authority that neither Lord | 


ever written | 


‘read nothing but the Dictionary of | 
National Biography, which helps me to | 


keep on the Lee side of staleness. 
Perer LATHAM, 


Amateur Racquet & Tennis Champion. | 


FoornaLt A RECUPERATOR. 
Mr. G. O. 


jan unwarrantable attack on a_ very 


Smirn’s letter seems to me | 


|worthy and respectable body of men. | 


|The labourer surely is worthy of his 
|hire; the novelist than 
| football professional. 
me that I owe footballing a great debt, 


no less 


the | 
And this reminds | 


for when in the midst of writing my | 


romance, The Impregnable City, 1 had 
a nervous breakdown. I was 


‘day in watching a football match. 
Max Pemperton. 


Novers Leap to Lyrna. 


| T have no doubt that there 


cured | 
|only by spending a much-needed holi- 


are | 


|Siterary men whose lives are blameless | 
| and whose tendencies are not homicidal, | 
Or else, at least, its doom is pending;| but there is no doubt but that the 


lin all its branches, particularly when 


|capacity to tell stories leads to lying | 
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‘WHAT WOULDST THOU HAVE? 





The Poet (for this is not an anarchist, but a gentleman with a 
reputation Jur amorous and facile verse)— 

Au, WITH MY PASSION JEST NOT! 

But TAKE MY HEART-BLOOD’S OFFERING—— 


The Tree (unconsciously collaborating). ‘‘ A CHESTNUT 





” 








a high price is put upon one’s ro- 
mances. 
Hatr-Back. 


Bet.’s Lire worrn Livinea. 


The craze for fiction has done more 
than anything else to weaken the fibre 
of the nation. A good dictionary, a 
good atlas, a good history of the war, 
and the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica are all that a rational mortal 
need desire. 

Printinc House Square. 


Mr. G. O. Swrra Exptains. 

Finally Mr. G. O. Samira writes to make 
an addition or two to his original letter. 
‘“T find it necessary,’ he states, ‘* to 
explain my purpose a little more clearly. 
[did not say that all writing was bad, 
as many of your readers seem to think, 
but that to write books for hire was 
an unmanly and degrading act. Ink is 
cheap, paper is cheap, nibs are cheap: 
why should a man who has the Heaven- 
sent faculty of combining the three 
put a price upon his efforts? Should 
he not either lavish them upon fellow 
beings free of charge, or hold his hand ? 
The act of making other persons pay for 
one’s own pleasure in literary composi- 
tion is simply brazen piracy.” 











RHYMES OF THE EAST. 
II.—-Customs anp Hapits. 


[Government has declined to exempt from 
Customs’ duty telescopes and binoculars imported 
by military officers, on the ground that, although an 
officer’s or soldier's uniform and equipment are 


generally exempt, this exemption cannot be extended 


to articles which may be used for other than mili- 
tary purposes.”’— Times of India | 
Do not let the tidings shock you, 
Bearers of the badge of Mars, 
If they won’t exempt binocu- 
lars. 


Well, they won't. Their cares are heavy. 
It’s as much as they can do 
To provide the yearly reve- 
nue. 


And, beyond a doubt, they saw the 
Pressing need of this design ; 
But I wonder where they ‘ll draw the 
Line ! 


E’en the sword, when free from shedding 
Gore, is oft employed to make 
Deep incisions in a wedding 
Cake. 


And it looks, I can but own, as 
If these non-exemptions hit 
Nearly evérything that’s known as 


wel me 








Not alone the outer texture ;— 
But the mysteries within, 
Gauze, and silk, and flannel next your 
Skin. 
These are not reserved for martial 
Use or warrior enterprise, 
These are worn in quite impartial 
Vise,— 


Dusk or dawn, no matter where, or 

What may be the form of dress,- 

In the boudoir, barrack square, or 
Mess. 


Well, it ’s what we all get used to; 
But suppose there came a day 
When some beany youth refused to 
Pay ; 
Would they work their dark intention 
Through, and with unholy thumbs 
Confiscate his nevermention- 
ums ? 
Perpetrate a hideous blunder ? 
Bid their Monarch’s servant go 
Forth in almost—no, by thunder ! 
" No! 
O ye gods that rule the State, be- 
ware of evil men’s advice, 
And, as ye are good and great, be 
Nice! 
Dum-Dom. 
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lie You Go not SEE 
LANGUAGE You 


—— 


THe 


acquire, 


| PLEASE ASK FOR IT. fi! 





LANGURGES, 
SPOKEN 








[The Daily Telegraph gives instances of London policemen having answered the questions of foreign visitors in the visitors’ own languages. } 


Mr. Puncn’s SUGGESTION FOR THE AUTHORITIES TO STEP 


IN AND UTILISE THE LATENT ERUDITION OF THE FORCE. 





= 





THE MISADVENTURES OF THE HON. HERCULES BROWNE, C.M.C. 


Tue East plays many tricks with the men whose days are 
passed in its thin, transparent atmosphere and its blinding 
sun-glare, but it tampers with nothing so vitally as with 
their sense of proportion. This, of course, has nothing at 
all to do with the climate—a scape-goat which is made to 
carry not only the burden of its own sins, but those which 
belong to the whisky-bottle—since it arises solely from the 
circumstances in which the exiled European is placed. To 
be a big man in a small community is very bad for the 
character ; to be a big official in the East is simply destruc- 
tion. It is well enough so long as the big official remains 
on his own proper dung-hill, where he may crow un- 
opposed by rival roosters, but sooner or later the age- 
limit of his service is reached, and the superannuated 
civil servant is forced to retire to the wilds of West 
Kensington, or to some similar corner of the land which, 
though he calls it ‘‘ Home,’”’ and boasts that he has served 
it loyally, has never so much as heard his name or that 
of the cranny of the Empire in which he has been for 
so long a shining light of surpassing brilliancy. The 
sudden change from eternal sunshine to haze and fog of an 
almost equal permanency is only typical of that other greater 
change in the estate of the man who is its victim. From 
being the Hon. So-anp-so Snooxs, Member of the Council, 
Head of Such-and-such a Department, and Heaven knows 
what besides, he becomes suddenly plain Mr. Sxooxs, an 
obscure and not too wealthy individual, an object of interest 
to nobody, robbed in a moment of those salutations in the 
market-place which he has learned to regard as his just 
tribute. When he opens his mouth for the purpose of 





enunciating some of those dogmatic opinions for which he is 


famous, he is shocked to find that his slow words are not 
listened to with the respect, the bated breath, to which his 
former experiences have accustomed him. Quite ‘‘ junior” 
men argue with him fearlessly; others either ignore his 
views or contradict him flatly to his face. The whole 
scheme of things seems to have gone awry, and he suffers 
from a sense of unmerited injury, outrage and ingratitude. 
In fact he has fallen from the Seats of the Mighty, and the 
jar is a very nasty one, which sometimes sends him soured 
and discontented to a premature grave. 

I have viewed these tragi-comedies with a great deal of 
sympathy and compassion, for I have been privileged to 
witness the greatness of the great little men of the Kast in 
the heyday of their majesty, and I know what the fall must 
mean to them. The completeness of that fall has never 
surprised me, but none the less I must own to having 
experienced something very like astonishment when I found 
the man whom I had last known as the Hon. HeErcutes 
Browne, C.M.G.—one of the most lordly of our “little tin 
gods ’’—seated, hatless, torn, dishevelled, battered, and 
swearing furiously in Tamil, on the pavement of Pall Mall 
at half-past ten o'clock on a rainy winter’s night. Four 
footmen in the livery of the Omnigatherum stood grinning 
on the steps of that well-known Club, and as I watched a 
fifth joined them, and threw a coat, hat and umbrella at the 
Hon. Hercu.es, hitting him with each missile in a most 
dexterous fashion. 

I loyally retrieved the Hon. Hercutes and his scattered 
property, put him and them into a cab, and drove off 
hurriedly amid the. cheering of a crowd of street loafers. 
The temper of the Hon. Hercutes was as ruffled as his 
person, and I felt that it was more than my life was worth 
to question him as to his recentZadventures “-but I took him 
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to his house, somewhere on the other side of Earl’s Court 
railway station, and handed him over to his wife. While 
doing so I was able to disabuse my mind of its first dis- 
graceful impression, for it was plain to me that, whatever 
else he might be, the great man was perfectly sober. My 
curiosity, however, was piqued, and I later set on foot an 
enquiry as to the events of the night, with the result that I 
succeeded in eliciting the following distressing facts. 

The Hon. Hercutes, who a few weeks earlier had retired 
from the service of the Asiatic colony in which it had been 
my privilege to enjoy his condescending acquaintance, had 
been invited to dine at the Omnigatherum by a friend. On 
arrival at the Club he had been informed that his friend 
had not yet put in an appearance, and he was shown into a 
waiting-room, in which he fumed and ramped for a matter 
of half-an-hour. A feeling of incomprehensible neglect had 
been present in his mind pretty constantly ever since his 
landing in England, and the fact that his friend had now 
kept him waiting for his dinner without excuse or explana- 
tion added to his sense of injury. At last his dignity could 
bear the insult put upon it no longer. He had been invited 
to dine at the Omnigatherum, and at the Omnigatherum he 
would dine. He rose from the arm-chair into which he had 
thrown himself, and with that magnificence of deportment 
which had always characterised his movements, stalked up 
the big staircase, and seated himself at a table in the 
dining-room. The waiters looked at him curiously, but he 
had passed the hall-porter, and his presence was no affair of 
theirs. His air of self-confideuce and assurance did the 
rest. He ate his dinner in state, paid for it under his own 
name without protest, and then betook himself to the 
smoking-room for the enjoyment of his coffee and a cigar. 

In all this he had no sense of irregularity, of being guilty 
of an impropriety. On the contrary, he was too thoroughly 
imbued with the idea of his own importance, his own claims 
to consideration, too convinced that whatever the Hon. 
Hercu.es saw fit to do must for that very reason be right, 
that he never so much as thought of questioning the fitness 
of that which he was doing. If anyone had whispered to him 
the suspicion that the members of the Omnigatherum would 
not be pleased if they learned the use which he was making 
of their sacred and exclusive mansion, he would have treated 
the notion with scorn. For more years than he cared to 
count he had walked unquestioned into all the resorts to 
which his fellows had access, warmed by the pleasing con- 
sciousness that he was thereby conferring rather than 
receiving a favour. For him English life was a thing 
hopelessly out of focus. The imposing figure of the Hon. 
Hercutes Browne, C.M.G., had for long bulked so big on 
his mental horizon that he could not of a sudden accom- 
modate himself to a world in which plain Hercutes Browye, 
no more to be dignified with the title of ‘‘ Honourable,’’ was 
an unconsidered atom, and in which the letters after his 
name signified nothing more exalted than ‘* Colonial-Made 
Gentleman.” 

Wearied at length -of solitude and inaction, the Hon. 
Hercutes reared himself out of his arm-chair, and began to 
roam at large through the Club. He did not wish to return 
home yet awhile, for he shrunk from revealing to his wife 
the a fact that he had suffered from the intolerable 
insult conveyed by his friend’s failure to keep his appoint- 
ment. In the near past men had tumbled over one another 
to do him reverence, to run at his bidding, to come at his 
beck, and had vied with one another for the honour of 
entertaining him as their guest. Never until this evening 
had the horror of his fall been written so plainly for him; 
but he would conceal the fact from the wife in whose eyes 
he was still to be counted among the great ones of the earth. 
Meditating these things in a sullen and discontented spirit, 
the. Hon. Hercutrs wandered through the great, warm, 











I’M GOING TO 
STRETCH "EM IN THIS, LIKE PAPA DOES, TO KEEP ’EM FROM BAGGING 
AT THE KNEES!” 


Bertie. ‘“*MuMMy DEAR, TAKE MINE OFF, AND 


brilliantly-lighted and thickly-carpeted corridors until chance 
led him into the card-room of the Club. Here he seated 
himself in a vacant chair near one of the tables, and watched 
four men playing a game of bridge. He was himself a keen 
lover of the game, and he presently became engrossed in 
observing the play and the fortunes of the strangers near 
him. His chair placed him on a level somewhat below that 
of the men at the table, and this accident enabled him to 
detect the fact that the player nearest to him was dealing in 
a very peculiar manner. The cards which he gave to his 
opponents were slipped from the top of the pack in the 
ordinary way, but those to himself and his partner came 
now and again not from the top but from the bottom of the 
deck. The Hon. Hercutes could hardly believe his eyes. 
He stared in blank astonishment. He could just see the 
bottom card of the pack by sinking a little lower into the 
cushions of his chair. It was the ace of hearts. A moment 
later the dealer had given a card to his partner, and behold 
the ace of hearts had vanished ! 

That was at once enough and too much for the Hon. 
Herccutes. He rose up, portentous, dignified, awful, with 
that ‘‘ Day of Judgment”’ look upon his face which had so 
often brought terror to the hearts of recalcitrant juniors. 
His duty was plain. A man of his standing and position, 
he felt, was bound to put a stop to such ill-doing as this 
when enacted under his very nose. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ he said, ** [ very much regret the necessity 
which compels me to take this action, but this gentleman ”’ 
(indicating the delinquent with a splendid gesture) ‘is not 
dealing fairly. I have been observing him for some 
moments, and I have detected him in the act of cheating.” 

The players laid aside their cards, and four faces, all 
flushed, angry and indignant, were suddenly turned in the 
direction of the Hon. Hercues. 
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N.B,.—TaeE 10.15 THROUGH ARCTIC EXPRESS IS AN HOUR LATE. 


[According to the Daily Mail Mr. Harry De Wrnpr can see no engineering difficulty in the way of the Behring Straits Railway.] 








‘‘ Who are you, Sir, may I ask ?’’ said the three men who 
had not been accused, in hostile chorus. 

“‘T am Mr. Hercutes Browne,’ was the answer, spoken 
with all the dignity which the utterance of that great name 
demanded. 

“Are you a member of this Club?’’ asked the chorus. 

**T have not that honour,” said Browye, with portentous 
solemnity. ‘‘I came here to dine with a gentleman of my 
acquaintance—Mr. Fiscuer.”’ 

One of the men called a waiter and whispered some- 
thing to him. He departed hurriedly, and an awkward 
silence followed, during which Browne stood uneasily in the 
centre of the hostile group, which scowlingly ignored his 
presence. 

‘Here is my card,” he said at length, fumbling in his 
waistcoat pocket, and tendering the pasteboard to the 
gravest looking of the four strangers. The man refused the 
proffered gift, and turned his back on the Hon. Hercutes 
with the utmost insolence. 

Browne's breath was completely taken away by this fresh 
outrage, and before he could find words in which to frame 
a suitable protest the waiter reappeared, followed by the 
hall-porter who had admitted the Hon. Hercutes earlier in 
the evening, and a crowd of furtively grinning footmen. 

‘‘Has Mr. Fiscner been in the Club this evening ?’’ asked 
the man who had declined Browne’s card. 

‘No, Sir,”’ said the hall-porter. 

‘Has he ever brought this gentleman into the Club 
before ? ”’ 

‘No, Sir. Never seen the gentleman in my life, Sir.” 

‘* Now then, Sir,” said the youngest of the card-players. 
** Will you kindly explain yourself ? ’’ 

The man whom Browne had accused of cheating 
beamed upon him with vile triumph. The Hon. Hercutes 
felt as though this were an evil dream. His indignation 
and horror fairly choked him; he could only stammer out, 





‘*T am Mr. Hercutes Browxe... I’m a Companion of the 
Most Distinguished Order . . .” 

‘*Be damned to you,” interrupted the youngest young 
gentleman, airily. ‘‘ We are going to invest you with the 
Most Distinguished Order of the Boot. Here, you fellows, 
out with him!” And at the word, and at a sign from the 
man who had acted as spokesman to the party, the waiters 
rushed at the Hon. Hercutgs, seized him violently in spite 
of his outcry and his struggles, shot him down the stairs in 
a series of ungainly and wholly involuntary bounds, wiped 
the hall with him, and finally dumped him down upon the 
dripping pavement without the building. 

But the thing which hurts the Hon. — more than 
all this is the fact that his friend Fiscner, who has had 
some trouble with the Club committee, far from offering an 
apology or expressing regret for the affronts to which his 
guest was exposed, has written to say that he, Browne, had 
only himself to blame, and that he, Fiscuer, has no further 
use for his, Browne’s, acquaintance. 

This surely, thinks the Hon. Hercutes, is adding insult 
to injury. H. C. 





The Child is Father of the Man 

[‘‘ Officers on being recalled in case of emergency will be junior in the rank 
in which they served at the time of their retirement.”—Army Order.] 
Scene—Orderly Room. Capt. McVicxers, Sen. (Reserve of 

Officers with 30 years’ service) has been reported by the 
Adjutant to Capt. McVickers, Jun. (Senior Officer with 
34 years’ service) for being late for drawing rations. 

Capt. MeVickers, Sen. I’m very sorry, Sir, but my ser- 
vant—— 

Capt. MeVickers, Jun. Nonsense, Sir, don’t bring me 
those old soldiers’ stories. They might pass when I joined, 
but they won’t wash now. (To Adjutant.) Give this officer 
an extra duty—as orderly officer. 

[Parent salutes and exit. 











